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CONVERSATIONS ON RELIGIOUS SUBJECTS, BE- 
TWEEN A FATHER AND HIS SONS. 


BY FAMUEL M, JANNEY. 


On the Divine Being. 


(Continued from page 275.) 


James. I think the circumstance of his bein 
received up into a cloud, does not prove that the 
same body of flesh and bones was introduced in- 
to the spiritual world. As Godisa pure* Spirit, 
without body, parts, or passions,’”* it is very pos- 
sible that he changed his Son into his own like- 
ness, or that he gave hima spiritual body. When 
Elijah was translated, he was taken up by a cha- 
riot of fire and horses of fire, but I do not con- 
clude from this, that there are horses in heaven. 
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No. 19. 
writes with still more caution, for he says, ‘ Be- 
loved, now are we the sons of God, and it doth 
not yet appear what we shall be; but when he 
cometh we shall be like him, for we shall see 
him as he is; and every man that hath this hope 
in him, purifieth himself, even as he is pure.” 
1 John iii. 2, 3. This ought to be the main object 
of our thoughts, to purify ourselves even as he is 
pure, in order that we may become the sons of 
God. ‘‘ My little children,” saith the apostle, “ of 
whom [ travail in birth again until Christ be form- 
edin you,” Gal. iv.19. “There is one body,and one 
spirit, even as you are called in one hope of your 
calling ; one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one 
God and Father of all, who is above all, through 
all, and in you all. But unto every one of us is 
given grace according to the measure of the gift 
of Christ.” Eph. iv. 4-7. “ Till we all come, 
in the unity of the faith and of the knowledge of 
the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the 
| measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ.” 
iver. 13. This stature of the fulness of Christ 
' consists, I believe, in astate of perfect obedience 
to the law of Divine love by which means our 
minds may become so transformed by the spirit 
of Christ, as to be in unity with him, even as he 
,isin unity with the Father; agreeably to the 
| prayer of the blessed Jesus, when he said, ‘‘ Ho- 
ly Father, keep through thine own name those 


| 


I consider it a striking evidence of Divine power ; Whom thou hast given me, that they may be one 


displayed on this occasion, to confirm the faith of ; 8S We 2re- 


Elisha. 


Jesus taught the Jews that Abraham, Isaac, 


and Jacob, were then living. Matt. xxii. 32. 


Yet we have no reason to believe that their earth- | 


ly bodies ever had been raised from the grave. 


What I understand by the resurrection, as regards | 


a future existence, is the soul being raised out of 
this state of mutability into a spiritual world, 
where it shall receive either happiness or misery, 
“according to the deeds done in the body.” 

Father. Perhaps we bad best not indulge in 
much speculation on this subject, for “secret 
things belong unto the Lord our God, but the 
things which are revealed belong unto us and 
our children.” 

The apostle Paul, on the subject of the resur- 
rection, says, ‘‘ Now this I say, brethren, that 


flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of 





God.” 1 Cor. xv.50. And the apostle John 


* Episcopal Articles. 


As thou, Father, art in me, and Lin 
thee, that they may be one in us.” John xvii. 11, 
121. “TI will pray the Father,” said he, ‘and he 
| shall give you another Comforter, that he may 
abide with you for ever, even the Spirit of truth, 
whom the world cannot receive because it seeth 
him not, neither knoweth him: bat ye know him, 
for he dwelleth with you, and shall be in you. I 
will not leave you comfortless, I will come to you.” 
John xiv. 16-18. 

Here we see that the same Holy Spirit which 
was in Jesus, and thusdwelt with the disciples, 
was to be manifested in them, for their comfort ; 
and not unto them only, but unto as many as 
should believe on him through their word. 

John. If we consider the divine Word, or 
Spirit of Christ, to be the medium through which 
God reveals himselfto man, does not this seem 
to imply that there are two Divine powers or per- 
sons ? 

Father. I will answer this question by asking 
another. What do men generally understand by 
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the term nature, when they speak of the laws of 
nature and the powers ofnature? Do they mean 
that there is another power besides that of God, 
operating upon the material world ? 


John. I understand by it nothing more than 
the power of God, as continually displayed in the 
outward creation. 


Father. And so, when I speak of Christ or 


the Divine Word, I mean “ the power of God and | 
the wisdom of God,” (1 Cor. i. 24,) as manifest- | 


ed in the souls of men, to redeem them from all 
iniquity, and to bring them into his own glorious 
image of purity and love. This Divine power is 
represented under various figures or metaphors, 
in the scriptures ; but the most striking and beau- 
tiful is that of light. The apostle John says, 
is light, and in him is no darknessat all.” And 
speaking of Christ he says, “ In him was life, and 
the life was the light of men ; that was the true 
light, which lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world.” God is the great luminary or sun 
of his spiritual creation ; and that power or in- 


fluence by which he acts upon the souls of men, | 


is called his light: “‘ For whatsoever doth make 
manifest is light. Wherefore he saith, Awake 
thou that sleepest, and arise from the dead, and 
Christ shall give thee light.’ Eph. vy. 18, 14, 
As the light of the sun is the source of all the 
beauty that adorns the outward creation, and as 
the smallest ray of-light contains in itself every 
colour of the rainbow ; so this Divine light which 
emanates from God, is the s-urce of every Chris- 
tian virtue, and “ in it are hidden all the treasurcs 
of wisdom and knowledge.” 


When we see such striking evidences of Divine 
power and goodness displayed in the government 
of the outward world,—clothing the earth with 
flowers and verdure in spring, with harvests in 
summer, and with fruits in autumn,—and pre- 
serving the various tribes of animals through the 
severity of winter: when we feel assured that not 
even a sparrow falls to the ground without his 
notice ;—can we suppose that he withdraws his 
presence from the immortal part of his creature 
man? No; it is on the rational soul of man that 
he bestows his peculiar care ; it is there that his 
sensible presence is felt, and to him alone are we 
indebted for every holy aspiration after virtue, 
and every feeling of extended benevolence. And 
he not only incites us to goodness, but he reproves 
us for evil, and, as a tender father, he visits and 
revisits his erring children with “the reproofs of 
instruction, which are the way of life.’ 

“Thou art the source and centre ofall minds, 
Their only point of rest, Eternal Word! 
From thee departing they are lost, and rove 
At random, without honor, hope, or peace. 
Fiom thee is all that soothes the life of man; 
His high endeavor, and his glad success, 

His strength to suffer, and his will to serve. 
But O thou bounteous Giver of all good, 
Thou art of all thy gifts thyself the crown ! 


“God | 
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Give what thou canst, without thee we are poor; 
And with thee rich, take what thou wilt away.” 


Cowprn, 
NOTE. 


There is one text which was not introduced 
nor alluded to in the foregoing conversation, be. 
cause its authenticity is now considered so doubt. 
ful that it has been abandoned by some of the 
most learned biblical critics. The following re. 
marks in relation to it are extracted from the Com. 
mentary of Adam Clarke, a learned trinitartan 
writer. 

1 John v. 7. “ For there are three that bear 
record in heaven, the Father, the Word, and the 
Holy Ghost ; and these three are one.” 

“ There are one hundred and thirteen Greek 
MSS. extant, containing the first epistle of John, 
and this text is wanting in one hundred and 
twelve. It only exists in the Codex Montfortii, 
(a comparatively recent MS.) already described.” 

All the Greek fathers omit the verse, though 
many of them quote both verses 6th and 8th, ap. 
plying them to the Trinity, Divinity of Christ, 
and the Holy Spirit.” 

“The first place the verse appears in Greek, is 
in the Greek translation of the council of Lateran, 
held A. D. 1215.” 

“The Latin fathers do not quote it, even where 
it would have greatly strengthened their argu- 
ments; and where, had it existed, it might have 
been most naturally expected. It is wanting in 
all the ancient versions, the Vulgate excepted: 
but the most ancient copies of this have it not.” 

“Itis wanting in the German translations of 
Luther, and in all the editions of it published dur- 
ing his lifetime. It is inserted in our early 
English translations, but with marks of doubtful: 
ness.” 

“In short, it stands on no authority, sufficient to 
authenticate any part of arevelation professing to 
have come from God.”—Sce Griesbach’s Greek 


Testament. 
(To be continued.) 


SOME EXTRACTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF OUR 


DECEASED FRIEND, JACOB L. MOTT. 
(Concluded from page 279.) 
Happiness of Resignation. 


The object of christianity is unquestionably to 
cradicate evil from society ; to lay the axé at the 
root of the tree of error, that it may destroy its 
fruits, and to change the condition of man from 
an earthly toa heavenly nature, and thereby ele- 
vate him in the scale of spiritual progression, 
and in the knowledge of the attributes of God. 
And here we shall experience that ‘“‘ Order is 
heaven’s first law,’ and also learn that a mere 
compliance with an outward rule is insufficient 
to make us Christ-like ; for if the outward law 
given to the Jews, with all its ceremonies, tem- 
ples, priests, altars, and sacrifices, could not, as 
Paul declares, make those that did the service 
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perfect, as pertaining to the conscience, neither 























































eee was it adequate to take away sin. How can we 
expect, then, that a mere profession of religion, 
lucedy oF 20 observance of outward ceremonies, can 
n, be. make us perfect, or so far redeem us from sin as 
loubt.f t0 bring us into union with God ? 
f the But if we know an inward purification, a sin sub- 
ngre.§ dued, aturbulent passion conquered, ora victory 
Com.§ obtained over “ the lusts of the flesh, the lust of 
‘artan | the eye and the pride of life,” then indeed have 
we approached nearer to the Father of spirits, 
t bear aod our worship becomes acceptable to him, and 
1d the§ useful tous. Let us “ seek first the kingdom of 
heaven, and fulfil the righteousness thereof,” and 
Greek all things pertaining to our present and fu- 
John,§ ture well-being will beadded. We shall find in 
1 and§ the kingdom of heaven there is perfect order ; 
fortii, | the whole mind becomes subject to the laws and 
ibed.”§ ‘cross of Christ. The discipline and exercise 
houch€ of mind which is then established leads us to 
5 . ” 
h, ap “ cease to do evil and learn to do well, and to 
Shrist, cultivate the fruits of the spirit, which are love, 
mercy, charity, meekness, gentleness and peace. 
ek, is These are among the trees of the garden (so 
teran,§ beautifully described in the figurative language of 
Scripture) which man was commanded “ to dress 
where’ and to keep, of the fruit of which he might 
argu-§ freely partake and live.” 
i have Let us consult our own experience, and knuw 
ng F that the spirit of truth, which is calling us 
pted: unto the kingdom where truth only reigns, is 
not. § nothing short of a ray of light emanating from 
ons off the Infinite Being for the blessed purpose of en- 
d dur-f lightening our pathway, and instructing our un- 
early} derstandings in the way we should go. Lf we 
ibtful. obey its voice our souls shall live. It says unto us 
s with indubitable clearness, the reward of obe- 
lent tof dience is peace and joy, and the consequence of 
ing tof transgression remorse and anguish of spirit. 
Greek Religion, to be useful, must be practical. Our 
Father in heaven looks at the heart only, and 
condescends to dwell in minds that are humble 
> our 224 contrite before him. The many creeds and 
ceremonies which men regard as so essential, 
are, in his sight, valueless of themselves, (although 
they are, perhaps, sometimes intended as a school- 
master, to lead to Christ,) and the soul that feels 
Bly to § there js “ None in heaven but him, nor in all 
at the § the earth like unto him,” witnesses the truth of 
roy its the declaration, ‘ Behold the tabernacle of God 
a from § is with men, and he will dwell with them, and 
by ele- § they shall be his people, and God himself shall be 
ession, § With them and be their God.” 
f God. Oh, this religion will enable us to overcome 
der is § the sins that most eas; ly beset us, and there can 
a mere be no greater victory than to overcome the ene- 
ficient § mies of our own household ; it is of infinitely more 
rd law f value than the mightiest triumphs that ever were 
3, tem- Fachieved amidst the confused noise of the warrior, 
ot, a8 fand garments rolled in blood. 
service 





‘“‘ He that is slow to anger is better than the 
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mighty, and he thatruleth hisspirit than he that 
taketh a city.” 

What, then, are we to think of those who, 
with skepticism and infidelity, are contending 
against the principles of the Christian religion ? 
and because they have found a part of the doc- 
trines and orders professed by some to be wrong, 
conclude all are false, and having pledged them- 
selves on what they call the altar of free-inquiry, 
are endeavoring to carry out a vague scheme to re- 
model social organizations, or annihilate those in- 
stitutions and laws which are the safeguards 
of good morals and virtuous society. Need I 
warn my brothers and sisters against these, whose 
efforts tend to elevate human wisdom above the 
gospel of Christ ? Oh, that we may keep our minds 
free from speculations concerning things which 
lie beyond the comprehension of finite minds, 
and which give rise to vain disputations tending 
to retard the progress of truth, wherein God does 
not receive that glory which is his due. 

Hence, we, as a people, have to contend 
against a doctrine which has not the special rev- 
elation of God’s will for its foundation—one 
which teaches that man is governed by the same 
instinct as other animals, of which he possesses 
only a higher degree. 

Let the justice of our cause, and the evidence 
of being in the right, and above all, the worship 
of God inspire our hearts with humility and zeal 
becoming the advocates of truth. 

I have no purpose, save that of bearing my 
testimony to the truth as it is in Jesus, and rais- 
ing my feeble voice against error and the per- 
version of the truths of heaven ; the revelation of 
God being my authority, as Paul said to the 
Galatians ; “ For I neither received it of man, 
neither was I taught it, but by the revelation 
of Jesus Christ.” 

When the infidel and bigot shall believe that 
Christ is the son of God and the Saviour of the 
world ; when the schemes of men shall have 
ceased, and they rest from their labors, as God 
did from his, then shall the true Sabbath be en- 
joyed. ‘The morning stars shall sing together, 
and all the sons of God shout for joy.” 

His testimony against a hireling ministry is as 
follows : 

If we reject the religion which God reveals in, 
the heart, by the teachings of the spirit, we can only. 
obtain that which results from the exercise of: 
mental powers, unenlightened by divine grace. 
And to assist these, it is necessary men should 
receive an education, whereby much expense is 
incurred, in order that they may establish. and 
maintain their different theories, for the purpose 
of which many schemes are devised to. obtain 
money to aid iu propagating them. Therefore it 
is my testimony that all these things are the 
work of the foolish prophets, and cannot meet 
with acceptance with him who is pure and holy 
for the works of man, though ever.so_ brilliant 
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can rise no higher than their fountain; but the 
teachings of the grace of God will lead to him. 

Of the gospel ministry he writes thus : 

Although the grace of God is sufficient of it- 
self to teach man, and enable him to fulfil the 
law which God writes on his heart, it is still con- 
sistent with his goodness to raise up and qualify 
ministers, to stir up the mind by way of remem- 
brance of the promises he has made, and to in- 
culcate the precepts of Christ. To entreat his 
rational creatures to become reconciled unto God, 
and to do his willin all things. These are 
ambassadors of Christ. Oh, then, how necessary 
it is for them to keep close to the matter and de- 
sign of the ministry, as did their holy example ; 
he being sent of God, said, “ My doctrine is not 
wine, but his that sent me ;” and the apostle also 
said, ‘‘I have received of the Lord that which 
I delivered unto you.” Oh, that ministers would 
keep on the watch. ‘Son of man, I have made 
thee a watchman unto the house of Israel, there- 


the will of man, and without immediate and di- 
vine revelation. Hence we may boldly assert that 
nothing can deserve the name of gospel ministry 
which has not God for its author, and his imme- 
diate influence for its director. 


(To be continued.) 


PARENTAL SYMPATHY. 


Parents express too little sympathy for their 
children ; the effect of this is lamentable. 

‘“‘ How your children love you! I would give 
the world to have my children so devoted to me!” 
said a mother to one who did not regard the 
time to her children as so much capital wasted. 
Parents err fatally when they grudge the time 
necessary for their children’s amusement and in- 
struction ; for no investment brings so sure and 
so rich returns. 

The child’s love is holy; and if the parent 


fore hear the words at my mouth, and give the | does not fix that love on himself, he deserves to 


warning from me.” 

Itis the Lord’s work, and not man’s, and God’s 
wisdom is marvellously displayed in the circum- 
stance of calling those who were weak, poor, and 
lowly in the estimation of the world, and who felt 
themselves to be unwurthy so great a cause, that 


both they and others might see and know that | 


the excellency of power is of him and not 
man, and that flesh might not glory in his»pre- 
sence. 

Christ, in giving instruction to his ministers, 
charged them (thateven when they should be 
arraigned before kings and governors for the 
testimonies they bore) to ‘‘take no thought, be- 
forehand, what ye shall speak, neither do ye pre- 
meditate, but whatsoever shall be given you in 
that hour, that speak, ye, for it is notye that 
speak,but the Holy Ghost.” 

This living ministry, wholly from divine in- 
spiration, was evidently introducedand establish- 
ed as the ministry of Jesus Christ ; and we can- 
not believe that that which was begun in the spirit 
was ever designed to be afterwarda continued by 
the natural or acquired abilities of man; for the 
object is thesame through all ages, toopen the eyes 
of mankind, and to turn them from the power of 
Satan to God and to edify the church ; and no 
man, by his natural powers alone, was ever able, 
or ever will be, todo this. The Apostle Paul 
says, ‘‘ Not that we are sufficient of ourselves to 
think anything as of ourselves, but our sufficien- 
ey is of God, who also hath made us able minis- 
ters of the New Testament, not of the letter, but 
of the spirit; for the letter killeth, but the spirit 
giveth life.” 

Thus the gospel mivistry, which was instituted 
under the highest authority in the beginning, 
must ever continue the same. We may look 
in vain in. the scriptures of truth for the 
divine sanction of the ministry entered into by 


lose it, and, in after-life, to bewail his poverty of 
heart. 

The child’s heart is full of love; and it must 
gush out toward somebody orsomething. If the 
parent is worthy of it, aud possesses it, he is 
blest ; and the child is safe. When the child 
loves worthy persons, and receives their sympa- 
thy, he is less liable to be influenced by the un- 
deserving; for in his soul are models of excel- 
lence, with which he compares others. 

Any parent can descend from his chilling dig- 
nity and freely answer the child’s questions, 
talking familiarly and tenderly with him ; and 
when the little one wishes help, the parent 
should come out of his abstraction and cheerful- 
ly helphim. Then his mind will return to his 
speculations elastic, and it will act with force. 
All parents can find a few minutes, occasionally, 
during the day, to read little stories tothe chil- 
dren, and to illustrate the respective tendencies 
of good and bad feelings. They can talk to them 
about flowers, birds, trees, about angels, and 
about God. 

They can show interest in their sports, deter- 
mining the character of them. What is a surer 
way than this of binding the child to the heart 
of the parent? When you have made a friend 
ofa child, you may congratulate yourself you 
have a friend for life.—[Li/e Illustrated. 
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The time and labor are worse than useless that 
have been occupied in lying up treasures of false 
knowledge which it will be necessary to unlearn, 
and in storing up mistaken ideas which we must 
hereafter remember to forget. An ancient teach- 
er of rhetoric always demanded a double fee 
from those pupils who had been instructed by 
others, for in that case he had not only to plant, 
but to root out. 
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From the Edinburgh Review. 
FEMALE INDUSTRY. 
(Continued from page 283.) 

Before we leave the margin of the sea, we 
must just glance at the smaller occupations pur- 
sued there by women. The most considerable 
of these was once the gathering and burning of 
kelp ; but chemical science has nearly put an 
end to that. There is still a great deal of raking 
and collecting going on. In some counties, 
half the fields are manured with small fish, and 
the offal of larger, and seaweeds and sand. Then 
there is the gathering of jet and amber, and 
various pebbles, and the polishing and working 
them. The present rage for studies of marine 
creatures must afford employmeut to many women 
who have the shrewdness to avail themselves of 
itt Then there are the netting women, who 
supply that part of the fisherman’s gear; and 
the bathing women, where visitors congregate. 
We have no means of learning the numbers en- 
gaged in such a variety of seaside occupations, 
but they must be considerable. 

As nearly two-thirds of our maid-servants are 
country-born, that class presents itself next 
for review. There are some standing marvels in 
regard to the order; how it is that so few of 
them marry, and how they live in old age; both 
questions being pertinent to every inquiry into 
female industry. 

The small proportion of marriages among 
domestic servants is no marvel, if we consider 
that nearly half a million of our maid servants 
have come from country places, where the pro- 
portion of the sexes was about equal, to towns 
where their numbers are added to the women’s 
side, while a considerable percentage of the men 
are absent as soldiers, sailors, fishermen, commer- 
cial agents, &e. We find the following passage 
in *The Industrial and Social Position of Wo- 
men’ :— 

‘Take for illustration the town of Edinburgh. 
In 1851 there were in that town (including 
Leith :) 

Men above the age of 20 - - 47,049 
Women sc e - . 64,638 
the proportion heing as three to four. In the 
same town the number of the sexes below the 
age of 20 was about equal. ‘Turn then to the 
number of domestic servants. Of these there 
were no less than 12,449 above the age of 20, 
besides nearly half that number below the age 
of 20. In other words, 1 out of every 5 women 
in Edinburgh above the age of 20 is a domestiv 
servant, while in Great Britain on the average, 
1 in 10 only is so. Even this large number of 
domestic servants does not suffice to account for 
the large disproportion of the female sex in the 
town in question. It is partly attributable to the 
seaport of Leith; and the even distribution of 
wealth in such a town as Edinburgh, besides 
drawing from rural districts an unusually large 
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proportion of domestic servants, draws also many 
women from the same districts to the trade of 
millinery, and to other assignable and unassigna- 
ble occupations. But, that the main cause of 
the disproportion of the sexes in Mdinburgh is 
referable to domestic service, may be seen by 
comparing the statistics of that town with those 
of its rival Glasgow. Glasgow is in many re- 
spects a wealthier town than Edinburgh, but pot 
in the same sense. In Edinburgh a large sec- 
tion of the population stand above the working 
ranks, and wealth is distributed. In Glasgow 
riches tend to accumulate in the hands of a 
smaller number of individuals; wealth is not 
distributed ; a larger section of the population 
fall within the working ranks, and fewer persons 
can afford to have domestic servants. Hence, 
although Glasgow is one of the most extensive 
shipping ports, with many of its population ab- 
sent at sea (an agency, however, that is probably 
counterbalanced by the influx of adventurers,) 
the sexes in that town counted, in 1851, as fol- 
lows :— 

Men above the age of 20 - - 858,455 
Women “ ¢ - - 100,574 
the proportion being as six to seven, or thereby, 
in place of three to four, as in Edinburgh. In 
Glasgow, the number of female domestic servants 
above the age of 20 is 9635; less than one in 
ten of the female population of the same age, 
less than the average of Great Britain, and about 
one-half the proportion obtaining in Edinburgh.’ 

(Pp. 194-6.) 

This explains a great deal of the celibacy of 
the class. In houses were mer-servants are kept, 
the house-maids and cooks marry; and so they 
do in country mansions, where they are considered 
good matches by the young laborers round; but 
in middle-class households, in towns, it is rather 
a remarkable circumstance when a servant marries 
from her place. This tends to establish the in- 
dependence of female industry. The class is so 
large, and their earnings are so completely at 
their own disposal, that their industrial position 
is as determinate as that of men. The house- 
hold, of which they form so useful and essential 
a part, becomes their home. Bora for the most 
part in a cottage, and destined, if they marry, to 
struggle through married life in narrow cireum- 
stances and bitter privations, it is only in the 
houses of the middle and higher classes that 
they participate in those comforts and even 
luxuries of domestic life which capital, as well 
as labor, affords. There are few changes in the 
life of a woman more severe than that by which 
she transfers herself from the security and ease 
of domestic service to the precarious indepen- 
dence of married life; accordingly, this check 
operates with great power on the propensity to 
marriage among female domestic servants, and, 
as we have secn, a very large proportion of them 
do not marry at all. As for the other question, 
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how they are supported when past work, there 
may be several answers, none of which are very 
cheering. Our readers must be aware that this 
is one of the points on which we have found it 
necessary to consult the female members of the 
family council. They, and the clergyman, and 
the physician, can, among them, afford some de- 
gree of satisfaction, though of a dismal quality. 
The physician says that, on the female side of 
lunatic asylums, the largest class, but one, of the 
insane are maids of all work (the other being 
governesses.) The causes are obvious enough ; 
want of sufficient sleep from late and early hours, 
unremitting fatigue and hurry, and, even more 
than these, anxiety about the future from the 
smallness of the wages. The ‘general servant,’ 
as the maid of all work is now genteelly called, 
is notoriously unfit for higher situations, from 
her inability to do anything wel!, She has to do 
everything ‘somehow,’ and therefore cannot be 
expected to excel in anything. At the same 
time, her wages are low, because it is understood 


that a servant of high qualification in any depart- | 


Thus | 
she has no prospect but of toiling on till she | 


ment would not be a maid of all work. 


Grops, having from that moment no other pros- 
pect than the workhouse. With this thought 
chafing at her heart, and her brain confused by 
her rising at five, after going to bed at an hour 
or two past midnight, she may easily pass into 
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the asylum some years before she need otherwise | 
have entered the workhouse. ‘ This is horrible !’ | 


some of our readers will-exclaim, ‘ but it relates 
to only a small proportion of one out of many 
classes of maid-servants,—a very small class, 
probably.’ Notso. Little.as the fact is gene- 
rally understood, the maids of all work constitute 
nearly half of the entire nuwber of female do- 


nearly 54,000. We are apt to forget thet all 


the households in the land have not each a cook, | 
and housemaid at least, and a nursemaid where | 


there are children ; but if we would consider the 
vast tradesman class, and thesmal] manufacturers, 
and the superior artizans, we should not be sur- 
prised to find that in Great Britain (without Ire- 
land) there are upwards of 400,000 maids of all 
work. Beginning upon five or six pounds wages 
in youth, they rarely rise beyond tea pounds. 
They have no time to take care of their clothes, 
which undergo successive wear and tear, so that 
it is a wonder if there is anything left for the 
Savings’ Bank at the year’s end. Such is the 
aspect of one branch of independent industry in 
England. 

How is it with the other classes of the sister- 
hood ? What are their chances of escaping the 
workhouse ? 

The next in number to the ‘ general servants,’ 
and rather more than one-eighth as many, are 
the charwomen, as we have just seen. In full 


* 









practice, a charwoman makes from twenty to 
twenty-five pounds a year (at one shilling and 
sixpence a day, Sundays excepted,) apart from 
her food. As ‘advantages of various kinds oc. 
cur to occasional servants, she may obtain enough 
in that direction to provide her room and bed, 
and thus she can, if alone in the world, and at 
the head of her kind of service, lay by ten pounds 
a year; but the chances are much against it, and 
all the wives and widows, with children at home, 
toust find it as much as they can do to live, 
Next in number, to our surprise, we find the 
housekeepers, who are scarcely short of- 50,000. 
The wages of a housekeeper, in the proper sense 
of the term, are, we are assured, not less than 
forty or fifty pounds, provided she has nothing 
to do with cooking; but a ‘cook and house- 
keeper’ is a domestic officer of a lower grade. 
If, then, housekeepers wear out naturally, and 
are not heavily burdened, they may easily afford 
to purchase a small annuity (and, if a deferred 
annuity, a not very small one) from their savings, 
The cooks come next and in noclass are the wages 
so various. A middle-class household, in which 
two servants are kept, pays the cook ten pounds, 
and from that point the wages rise (we are in- 
formed) to about forty pounds, when the man 
cook assumes the command of the kitchen fire. 
Of the 47,000 women cooks in our kitchens, the 
larger proportion receive from twelve to eighteen 
pounds a year. _The housemaids are fewer than 
the cooks, their number being under 42,000. 
Their work is easier and lighter than that of any 
other class in domestic service, and it is somewhat 
less highly paid. We are told that they, for the 
most part, have twelve pounds, almost as many 
having ten pounds, and few rising above fourteen 


| pounds. Among the nursemaids the lady’s-maids 
mestics, as computed at the last census, including | 
the large class of charwomen, who amount to | 


must be included, unless they come in with the 
housemaids in the tables before us, which seems 
improbable. The nursemaids are set down as 
amounting to 21,000. It is a surprise to fond 
papas, who think *that their children are not 
made of the same clay as other people’s, that 
their personal attendant, the guardian of such 
treasures, should be paid no higher than the 
woman who sweeps the chambers and polishes 
the grates ; but the truth is, the best uursemaids 
are young girls, properly looked after by the 
mamma. So think the children, and they are 
good judges. The nursery girl begins with her 
five or six pounds, and if, in course of years, she 
becomes the elderly head nurse in a dignified 
place, her wages rise to perhaps four times the 
amount. Indeed, we have recently heard of a 
ease in which the head nurse, guardian, no doubt, 
of babies of price, receives in wages no less than 
forty pounds; but we trust, for the sake of the 
nurseries of England, that the case is a rare one, 
and that our indiscreet disclosure of the fact will 
not be followed by a general strike in that de. 
partment. To make up the half million, there 
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are the gate-keepers in country mansions (be- 


Under the head of ‘service’ several kinds of 


tween three and four hundred,) and the 20,000 | independent industry occur which need only be 
inn-servants, whose receipts are not, for the most | pointed out: as sick and monthly nurses, matrons 


part, in the form of regular wages. 


and nurses in asylums and hospitals ; women who 


Now, how can half a million of women, accus- | go out to brew, to cook, to wash, and to sew; the 


tomed to the comforts of our households, provide 
for the time when they must go and seek a home 
for themselves? Most of them belong to poor 
families whom they must assist ; but if not, what 
can they save in the way of a provision ? 


searchers at police and custom-house offices; 


matrons of gaols; light-house keepers; pew- 


| openers; waiters at railway refreshment rooms, 
and the like. 


Two | sition, to the commercial direction of female in- 


These lead us, by a natural tran- 


or three pounds a year is as much as the larger | dustry, some of which partake of the character 
proportion can possibly spare. Where the choiee | of service. 


is offered them of a money payment, to provide | 


themselves with tea and beer (about two guineas 
a year for each,) the two or three pounds may 
be made four or five; and this, we are assured, 
often happens. Still, with every advantage of 
good health and quality, aud consequent continu- 
ous service, and with all aids of economy, it is ap- 
parently impossible for domestic servants to 
secure for their latter days anything like the 
comforts they have been accustomed to from 
their youth upwards. The clergymen can tell 
how shockingly thankful they often are, in the 
cold and bitter season which closes-their lives, 
for the bounty which passes through his hands. 
Our wives say they encounter old servants in 
every almshouse they visit. Too often we find 
that the most imbecile old nurses, the most in- 
firm old charwomen, are the wrecks and ruins of 
the rosy cooks and tidy housemaids of the last 
generation. This ought not to be. We are not 
alone in the wonder we have felt all our lives at 
the exceedingly low rate at which we obtain such 
a benefit as having the business of living done 
for us. There must be a change. When society 
becomes aware of the amount of industrial 
achievement performed by women, the chief im- 
pediment to an equalization of wages for equal 
work will be removed, and domestic servants will 
then require higher wages, or leave service. In 
fact, this change hasalready begun. Wages are 
rising to unprecedented sums, is the cry we hear 
from the domestic exchequer; they have proba- 
bly increased in the last twenty-five years more 
rapidly than the price of any other branch of 
female emoluments; they are increasing more 
rapidly in towns than in the country, and most 
rapidly in London. Unhappily the taste for ex- 


pensive dress increases in the same ratio, and a | 


very large portion of these legitimate earnings 
is squandered to procure a smart bonnet, a silk 
dress, a mantilla, and a parasol for Sundays. It 


on masters aud employers to endeavor to assist 
the members of their household to make a judi- 
cious use of their earnings. It is not difficult 
for them to do justice, without running the risk 
of putting too much money into unprepared 
hands. There are Savings’ Banks and many 
kinds of Assurance societies where distant au- 
nuities may be secured on various terms. 


In looking over the census returns, the occu- 
pations mark out the classes of women employed, 
the widows, wives, and muidens. The shop- 
keepers, like the farmers, are almost always the 
widows, who, as wives, assisted their husbands, 
and who now endeavor to keep up the business 
for the sake of the children. The same is the 
case with the 10,000 beershop keepers and 
victuallers, and the 9000 inn-keepers, and the 
14,000 butchers and milk merchants, and the 
8000 wagon or hack-carriage proprietors. Con- 
siderable as these numbers are, they would range 
higher if women were taught book-keeping in a 
proper style. So many are seen to decline in 
fortune, or to marry again, or in other ways to 
hand over the business to men, while in France, 
and in the United States, the same class prosper 
at least as well as men, that inquiry is provoked 
into the cause of the English failure; and it is 
usually found that the weakness lies in the finan- 
cial ignorance of the women. The weak point 
is in the multiplication table;—in plain old Eng- 
lish, they are bad at ciphering. This leads us 
to consider the wives. The ‘Shoemakers’ wives’ 
alone are nearly 94 000, their business being both 
shopkeeping and manufacturing. ‘They serve 
ladies and children, and sell across the counter, 
and in the intervals do the lighter part of the 
shoemaking. Some other denominations are re- 
turned separately, as the 27,000 victuallers’ 
wives, and the 26,000 butcheresses; but it is 
enough to say here that the industrial wives, 
specially so returned, amounted in 1851 to nearly 
half a million. It would be a prodigious benefit 
to their households if they were qualified to 
manage the accounts. That there is no good 
reason why they are not is proved by the recent 
rise of .a class of female accountants in London, 


_ag well as by the instances in many of our large 


towns of the counting-house desk behind the 


_shop, or in the manufactory, being occupied by 
-tcertainly a moral duty of no slight obligation | 


women. We have never heard a doubt suggested 


| as to the capacity of women for arithmetic; on 


the contrary, the girls in the Irish National 
Schools equal or excel the boys in mental arith- 
metic; and in every good-girls’ school of the 
middle-class there are some children who had 
rather cover their slates with sums for play than 
vo for a walk. Elderly people remember too, 
the old-fashivned sight, in unregenerate shops, of 
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the wife or daughter, well-shawled, and in gloves 
with the finger-ends cut off, sitting from break- 
fast time till dinner, and from dinner till dusk, 
with the great books befure her, and the pen al- 
ways in hand; the light of a candle being ob- 
served till late on Saturday evenings, when the 
accounts of the week were posted up. During 
the first period of the new style of shopkeeping, 
the desk class of women seemed to disappear ; 
but they are evidently coming back again. And 
this fact leads us on to the employment of the 
single women. 

‘In taking a ticket the other day at the Edin- 
burgh station of the Edinburgh, Perth, and 
Dundee Railway, we were pleasantly surprised 
on being waited on by a bloomicg and bonnie 
lassie, avho, along with an activity quite equal to, 
exhibited a politeness very rare in, railway clerks 
of the literally ruder sex. We observed that 
the department was entirely occupied by women, 
there being another giving out tickets, and a 
third telegraphing. This innevation thus far 
north is rather startling ; but, instead of object- 
ing to it, we think it highly commendable, and 
hope to see the employment of women in light 
occupations rapidly extended.’—( Scottish Press, 
December, 1858 ) 

The mention of telegraphing in this passage 
reminds us of another example. The ‘ Times’ 
gives the following account of the way in which 
it was enabled to supply London break fast-tables 
with the speeches of Mr, Bright and others, on 
occasion of the Gibson and Bright festival at 
Manchester last December. 

‘It is only an act of justice to the Electric and 
International Telegraph Company, to mention the 
celerity and accuracy with which our report of 
the proceedings at Manchester on Friday night 
was transmitted to the “Times” office. The 
first portion of the report was received at the 
telegraph office at Manchester at 10.55 on Friday 
night, and the last at 1.25 on Saturday morning. 
It may be added that the whole report, occupy- 
ing nearly six columns, was in type at a quarter 
to 3o’clock on Saturday morning, every word 
having been transmitted through the wire a dis- 
tance of nearly 200 miles. Some of our readers 
may be surprised to hear that this report was 
transmitted entirely by young girls. An average 
speed of twenty-nine words per minute was ob- 
tained, principally on the printing instruments. 
The highest speed on the needles was thirty-nine 
words per minute. Four printing instruments 
and one needle were engaged, with one receiving 
clerk each, and two writers taking alternate 
sheets. Although young girls in general do not 
understand much of politics, there was hardly an 
error in the whole report.’ 

(To be continued,) 


RemorsE.—He that will not flee from the oe- 
casions and allurements of sin, though they may 


seem ever so pleasant to the eye, or sweet to the 
taste, shall find them in the end to be more 
pt vinegar, more bitter than wormwood, 
more deadly than poison. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 23, 1859. 


Diep, at the residence of her son-in-law, near Rich- 
mond, Indiana, on the 26th of 6th mo. 1859, ANw 
Hent, formerly of New Jersey} in the 75th year of her 
age, after a long and severe illness which she bore 
with Christian patience, evincing that her day’s work 
was done in the day time, frequently having been 
heard to say she was waiting the Lord’s time. 


——, in Brooklyn, on Second-day, 7th mo. 11th, 
1859, at the residence of her son S. OC. Pearssll, 
EvizaBeTtH, widow of the late Thomas Pearsall, in the 
92d year of ber age, and for many years a member of 
Westbury Monthly Meeting. The funeral which took 
place at Matinecock, L. I., was attended by a large 
concourse of relatives and friends, and testimonies 
born by Rachel Hicks and Samuel C. Thorne. Her 
remains were interred in Friends’ burying ground at 
the above place. 


VOICES OF THE NIGHT. 
(Continued from page 278.) 


3. Icome next to the lesson which is derived 
from the fact and the necessity of sleep. Did 
you never inquire for its moral significance,—this 
giving yourself up once in twenty-four hours to 
the seeming arms ofannihilation? Ido not know 
how the permanent lesson of man’s dependence 
upon a Power above him could have been so well 
established as in this ever-returning fact, this 
ever-renewed necessity. The strongest and most 
self-confident become, after a few hours’ exertion, 
as weak and as helpless as a little child. Every 
time we resign ourselves to sleep, we do tacitly 
perform an act of self-surrender into the arms of 
Providence. Body and soul, with all their fae- 
ulties, are given back entirely into keeping of the 
God who gave them. ‘The outward act has a 
correspondent influence upon the inward mind, 
and a religious sense of dependence is thus kept 
alive in us to an extent we hardly perceive our- 
selves. It is not suffered to become quite extinct 
even in the most thoughtless. How boastful 
would a man become, and how forgetful of the 
source of his strength, if his strength were never 
suspended or taken from him! He would soon 
claim the attribute of self-existence. But now 
the strong man finds that his sinewy frame relax- 
es, and the brain sinks away into unconscious- 
uess, and the twin brother of death holds him in 
its firm embrace. How helpless as an infant! 
How completely at the mercy of circumstance or 
accident! A child’s stroke might change his 
breathing into the gasp of dissolution. That 
reason of which he boasts now flees from him, and 
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unless restored to him he would wake up an idiot 
or a maniac. 

Tt is a fact well known to the anatomist, that 
every man has two brains, or two departments of 
brain ; that from one of these issue those nerves 
that command all his voluntary motions, while 
from the other issue the nerves that command in- 
voluntary motions, or those functions of his frame 
over which his will has no direct control. Some 
organs, the lungs more especially, are supplied 
with both sets of nerves, and their motion, there- 
fore, is both voluntary and involuntary. They 
can move with his care, or they can move without 
it. But the inmost and vital organs are supplied 
exclusively with the involuntary nerves. Your 
heart beats just the same without your superin- 
tendence. Your lungs will play as you bid them, 
and stop playing if you say so; but in their 
healthful action they will play quite as well with- 
out your interference. So then our external and 
internal man are imaged and represented in our 
very frames. The most internal part of us is 
played and moved upon by a hand we do not 
see. Qurinterior brain takes its impressions di- 
rectly from a spirit hand; from that Power that 
ever works in our most secret nature; from that 
Will which always acts within cur will, a Life 
_ our life, seeking its realizations in all we 

0. 

It is known that during sleep only one set of 
these powers is suspended, while the other set is 
in full motion and play. The brain that you use 
gets tired and becomes inactive; the brain in 
you that God uses never gets tired and never 
ceases from its work. There is another that does 
your breathing for you, and keeps the valves of 
your heart in their regular beat. The outward 
part of you sleeps; the iuward part that opens 
into the world of mystery is wide awake as ever. 
This holds of the mind as wellasthe body. You 
can control your thoughts and reasonings and far- 
cies while your voluntary brain is awake; but 
when that sleeps, this other brain takes the con- 
trol of them, and thought, reason, and fancy 
are no longer yours. Another power comes into 
the treasure: house of your memory, and takes the 
imagery there stored up and unrolls it ina new 
order, possibly touching it with new and more 
spiritual hues. It hence results, that when the 
voluntary powers are entirely quiescent we some- 
times get betterimpressions than we did when 
those powers were in complete operation, for then 
we did not meddle with the Power that works 
within us. Falling in with these laws of our na- 
ture, we read that in primitive times God chose 
to make his highest communications to his chil 
dren while they slept, so that the patriarch came 
out of his sleep as out of the very entrance-gate of 
heaven. Hence, too, the reason why sleep revives 
our drooping faculties. There is nothing in rest, 
considered as mere inertia, that can impart any 
strength to us. It is because then a higher Pow- 
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er works within our voluntary faculties, and works 
without hindrance, and so pours new life and 
soundness through them all. Somehow we wake 
up with an elasticity of thought, a strength of 
purpose, a clearness of soul, which we never 
could have given ourselves by mere inertia, or by 
any contrivance known to human ingenuity. 
Truths we had toiled for in vain the night be- 
fore, now stand out on the canvas of the mind 
us in letters of gold. The mathematician who 
gave over his problem in the evening, sometimes 
finds on waking that ithas almost solved itself. 
But the heart, as we have seen the most inter- 
nal part of all, is then in the special keeping of 
God. Hence our feelings, which had been 
desponding the evening before, sre now fresh 
and fragrant as the morning. The high par- 
poses from which we swerved the day be- 
fore, now seem clearly practicable; then there 
were lions in the way, aud we were ready to give 
over; now we can meet them with brave hearts, 
and slay them aswe go. Even wrath and boding 


i revenge, except in the worst men, will not bear 


to be slept upon. They are swept by some hand 
invisible from the precincts of the heart and the 
brain, and lo! we awake in anew atmosphere, 
which somehow has been breathed around us. 
Who has been with us? What ministries of light 
and love have poured into us that unconscious life 
which has cost us no sacrifice and effort? There 
are divine influences that come to us as the bright- 
est visits of our waking hours; but this unfailing 
provision by which Heaven steals upon us una- 
wares, shedding new brightness over all within us, 
and sometimes retouching with a pencil of light 
truths which were fading into dimness, should 
also command our unfailing admiration aud 
gratitude. They belong to those blessed winis- 
trations of the night which wait on all the chil- 
dren of men, and which make its hours some- 
thing more than blanks in human existence. We 
resigned our bodies, and they are returned to us 
restrung and renewed ; we resigned our reason, 
and it returns to us relumed and strengthened : 
our whole nature is returned to us wearing the 
freshness of a world unseen. 

But let us now gather up the important lesson 
which comes to us from this branch of our subject. 
I suppose there are few persons who, when they 
lie down upon their pillows, make a perfect and 
devout resignation to God of all their voluntary 
powers, and therefore they fail of that refreshment 
and renovation of soul which are the highest 
end ofslumber. Few, comparatively, have the 
faculty of sleeping well. The last voluntary 
thoughts too often are thoughts of worldly schem- 
ing ; there is nogiving up unto God, no sweet sur- 
render of our burden of care. The last images that 
float in our memories are those that throng from 
the scene of labor, perhaps from scenes of guilty 
indulgence. The consequence is, that the invol- 
untary brain, or the Power that works through it, 
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does not work in us without hinderance, or it finds 
in our memories only such images as the poet 
saw within the jaws of Hades, where 

* Revengeful Cares and sullen Sorrows dwell.” 


And with these it plays fantastic tricks, and scares 
us with unreal terrors, and we wake up with feel- 
ings as if we had been communing with demons. 
We do not give up to the divine and renovating 
powers the whole province of our being. Our 
last thoughts are not on God, and we do not sur- 
render our will perfectly to the Sovereign Calm- 
er. When this is so, we fail of those holy minis- 
trations of the night, which seek the constant re- 
newal of our whole being. Sleep in its highest 
sense is so divine a gift, that, as the Psalmist says, 
God reserves it for his beloved. If at the close of ev- 
ery day’s labor, when we lie down to rest, our last 
thoughts were heavenward, our last mental exer- 
cise tranquillizing prayer, and our sleep were spiri- 
tually what it must needs be physically, a perfect 
surrender of our will, an entire giving up to God 
of all our voluntary powers, the hours of uncon- 
sciousness, would do quite as much for our spirit- 
ual renovation as our physical. A sweet elixir 
would distil upon the spirit, and we should wake 
up as from under the gentlest influences of God, 


—like the pilgrim in Bunyan, “ whom they laid | 


in a large upper chamber that opened towards the 
sun-rising. The name ofthe chamber was Peace, 
where he slept till break of day, and then he 
awoke and sang.” 





‘ 


The followiog speech of Charles H. Langston» 
a colored man, teacher in Columbus, Ohio, re- 
commends itself to the attentive perusal of 
every lover of philanthropy. J. W. M. 

[On the 12th ult., Mr. Charles H. Langston, teacher 
in Columbus—on trial at Cleveland for a violation of 
the Fugitive Slave Law, among the Oberlin-Welling- 
ton rescuers—on being asked by the Judge if he had 


anything to say why the sentence of the law should 
not be pronounced against him, replied :] 


I am for the first time in my life before a court 
of justice, charged with the violation of law, 
and am now about to be sentenced. But before 
receiving that sentence I propose to say one or 
two words in regard to the mitigation of that 
sentence if it may be so construed. I cannot of 


found the country round about there, and the 
village itself, filled with alarming rumors as to 
the fact that slave-catchers, kidnappers, negro- 
stealers, were lying hidden and skulking about, 
waiting some opportunity to get their bloody 
hands on some helpless creature to drag him 
back—or for the first time, into helpless and life- 
long bondage. These reports becoming current 
all over that neighborhood, old men and women 
and iunocent children became exceedingly alarm- 
ed for their safety. It was not uncommon to hear 
mothers say that they dare not send their child- 
ren to school, for fear they would be caught up 
and carried off by the way. Some of these peo- 
ple had become free by long and patient toil at 
night, after working the long, long day for cruel 
masters, and thus atlength getting money enough 
to buy their liberty. Others had become free 
by means of the good will of their masters. And 
there were others who had become free—to their 
everlasting honor 1 say it—by the intensest ex- 
ercise of their own God-given powers—by escap- 
ing from the plantations of their masters, eluding 
the blood-thirsty patrols and sentinels, so thick- 
ly scattered all along their path, outrunning blood 
hounds and horses, swimming rivers and fording 
swamps, and reaching at last, through incredible 
difficulties, what they in their delusion supposed 
to be free soil. These three classes were in Ober- 
lin, trembling alike for their safety, because 
they well knew theirfate should those men-hun- 
ters get their hands on them. 

In the midst of such excitement, the 13th day 
of September was ushered in—a day ever to be 
remembered in the history of that place, and I 
presume no less in the history of this Court—on 
which those men, by lying devices, decoyed into 
a place where they could get their hands on himn— 
I will not say a slave, for I do not knowthat—but 
a man, a brother, who had aright to his liberty 
under the laws of God, under the laws of Nature, 
and under the Declaration of American Indepen- 
dence. 

In the midst of all this excitement, the news 
came to us like a flash of lightning thatan actu- 
al seizure under and by means of fraudulent pre- 
tences had been made. 

Being identified with that man by color, by 





course, and do not expect, that what I may say | has implanted in us all, I felt it my duty to go 
will in any way change your predetermined line of | and do what I could towards liberating him. I 


action. I[ ask no such favor at your hands, 
I know that the courts of this country, that 


ins by manhood, by sympathies, such as God 


had been taught by my revolutionary father— 


‘and I say this with due respect to him—and 


the laws of this country, that the governmental | by his honored associates, that the fundamental 
machinery of this country, are so constituted as | doctrine of this government was that al// men 
to oppress and outrage colored men, men of my | have a right to life and liberty, and coming from 





complexion. I cannot then, of course, expect, 
judging from the past history of the country, any 
mercy from the laws, from the constitution, or 
from the courts of the country- 

Some days prior to the 13th of September, 
1858, happening to be in Oberlin on a visit, I 


the Old Dominion I brought into Ohio these sen- 
timents, deeply impressed upon my heart. I 
went to Wellington, and hearing from the par- 
ties themselves by what authority the boy was 
held in custody, [ conceived, from what little 
knowledge I had of law, that they had no right 
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to hold him. And as your Honor has repeated- 
ly laid dowa the law in this Court, a man is free 
until he is proven to be legally restrained of his 
liberty, 1 believed that upon that principle of 
law those men were bound to take their prison- 
er before the very first magistrate they found, 
and there establish the facts set forth in their 
warrant, and that until they did this, every man 
should presume that their claim was unfounded, 
aud institute such proceedings for the purpose 
of securing an investigation as they might find 
warranted by the laws of the State. Now, sir, 
if that is not the plain, common sense and cor- 
rect view of the law, then I have been misled 
both by your Honor and by the prevalently re- 
ceived opinion. 

It is said that they hada warrant. Why then 
should they not establish its validity before the 
proper officers ? And I stand here to-day, sir, to 
say that, with an exception of which I shall soon 
speak, to.procure such a lawful investigation of 
the authority under which they claimed to act, 
was the part I took in that day’s proceedings and 
the only part. I supposed it to be my duty as a 
citizen of Ohio—excuse me for saying that, sir— 
as an oullaw of the United States, (wuch sensa- 
tion,) to do what I could to secure at least this 
form of justice to my brother whose liberty was 
in peril. Whatever more than that has been sworn 
to on this trial, as act of mine, is false, ridicu- 
lously false. When I found these men refusing 
to go, according to the law, as I apprehended it, 
and subject their claim to an official inspection, 


and that nothing short of a habeas corpus would 
oblige such an inspection, I was willing to go 
even thus far, supposing in that county a Sher- 
iff might, perhaps, be found with nerve enough 


toserve it. Inthis I again failed. Nothing 
then was left to me, nothing to the boy in ecus- 
tody, but the confirmation of my first belief that 
the pretended authority was worthless, and the 
employment of those means of liberation which 
belong to us. With regard to the part I took in 
the forcible rescue which followed, I have noth- 
ing to say, further than I have already said. 

The evidence is before you. It isalleged that 
I said “ we will have him any how.” This J ney- 
ER said. I did say to Mr. Lowe, what L honest- 
ly believed to be the truth, that the crowd were 
very much excited, many of them averse to long- 
er delay and bent upon a rescue at all hazards; 
and that he, being au old acquaiutance and 
friend of mine, 1 was anxious to extricate him 
from the dangerous position he occupied, and 
therefore advised that he urge Jennings to give 
the boy up. Further than this I did not say, 
either to him or any one else. 

The law under which I am arraigned isan unjust 
one, one made to crush the colored man, and one 
that outrages every feeling of humanity, as well 
as every rule of right. I have nothing to 
do with its constitutionality; about that I care 
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but little. I have often heard it said by learned 
and good men that it was unconstitutional. I 
remember the excitement that prevailed through- 
out all the free States when it was passed ; and 
I remember how often it has been said by indi- 
viduals, conventions,commuuitiesand legislatures, 
that it never could be, never should be, and was 
never meant to be enforced.’ I had always be- 
lieved, until the contrary appeared in the actual 
institution of proceedings, that the provisions of 
this odious statute would never be enforced with- 
in the bounds of this State. 

But I have another reason to offer why I 
should not be sentenced, and one that I think 
pertinent to the case. I have not had a trial be- 
fore a jury of my peers. The common law of 
Kngland—and you will excuse me for referring 
to that since Lam but a private citizeon—was 
that every man should be tried before a jury of 
men occupying the same position in the social 
scale with himself. That lords should be tried 
before a jury of lords; that peers of the realm 
should be tried before peers of the realm ; vassals 
before vassals, and aliens before aliens, and they 
must not come from the district where the crime 
was committed, lest the prejudices of either per- 
sonal friends or foes should affect the secused. 
The Constitution of the United Stat 
tees—not merely to its citizens, but ¢ 
—a trial before an impartial jury 
no such trial. 

The colored man is oppressed by certain uni- 
versal and deeply fixed prejudices. Those jurors 
are well known to have shared largely in these 
prejudices, and I therefore consider that they 
were neither impartial, nor were they a jury of 
my peers. And the prejudices which white peo- 
ple have against colored men grow out of the facts, 
that we have as a people consented for two hun- 
dred years to be slaves of the whites. We have 
been scourged, crushed and cruelly oppressec, and 
havesubmitted to it all tamely,meekly, peaceably ; 
I mean as a people, and with rare individual ex- 
ceptions—and to-day you see us thus meekly sub- 
mnitting to the penalties of an infamous law. Now 
the Americans have this feeling, and it isan hon- 
orable one, that they respect those who will 
rebel at oppression, but despise those who 
tamely submit to outrage and wrong; and while 
our people as a people submit, they will as a peo- 
ple be despised. Why, they will hardly meet on 
terms of equality with us in a whiskey shop, ina 
car, at a table, or even at the altar of God,—so 
thorough and hearty a contempt have they for 
those who will meekly /ie sti// under the heel of 
the oppressor. The jury came into the box with 
that feeling. They knew they had that feeling, 
and so the Court knows now, and knew then. The 
gentleman who prosecuted me, the Court itself, 
and even the counsel who defended me, have that 
feeling. 

I was tried by a jury who were prejudiced ; 
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before a Court that was prejudiced; prosecuted 
by an officer who was prejudiced, and defended, 
though ably, by counsel that were prejadiced. 
And therefore it is, your Honor, that I urge by 
all that is good and great in manhood, that I 
should not be subjected to the pains and penalties 
of this oppressive law, when I have nt been 
tried, either by a jury of my peers, or by ajury 
that were impartial. 

One more word, sir, and I havedone. I went 
to Wellington, knowing that colored men have 
no rights in the United States which white men 
are bound to respect ; that the Courts had so de- 
cided ; that Congress had so enacted; that the 
people had so decreed. 

There is not a spot in this wide eountry, not 
even by the altars of God, nor in the shadow of the 
shafts that tell the imperishable fame and glory 
of the heroes of the Revolution, no, nor in the 
old Philadelphia Hall, where any colored man 
may dare to ask a mercy of a white man. Let 
me stand in that Hall and cella United States 
Marshal that my father was a Revolutionary 
soldier; that he served under Lafayette, and 
fought through the whole war, and fought for 
my freedom as much as for his own; and 
he would sneer at me, and clutch me with his 
bloody fingers, and say he has a right to make 
mea slave ! And when [ appeal to Congress, 
they say he has a right to make mea slave ; when 
I appeal to the people, they say he has a right to 
make a slave, and when I appeal to your Honor, 
your Honor says he has a right to make me a 
slave; aud ifany man, white or black, seeks an in- 
vestigation of that claim, they make themselves 
amenable to the pains and penalties of the Fugi- 
tive Slave Act, for BLACK MEN HAVE NO RIGHTS 
WHITE MEN ARE BOUND TO kESPECT. (Great 
applause.) I, going to Wellington with the full 
knowledge of all this, knew that if that man was 
taken to Columbus he was hopelessly gone, no 
matter whether he had ever been in slavery be- 
fore or not. I knew I was in the same sigua- 
tion myself, and that, by the decision of your 
Honor, if any man whatever were to claim me as 
his slave and seize me ; and my brother, being a 
lawyer, should seek to get out a writ of habeas 
corpus to expose the falsity of the claim, he would 
be thrust into prison under one provision of the 
Fugitive Slave Law, for interfering with the man 
claiming to bein pursuit of a fugitive, and I, by 
the perjury ofa solitary wretch, would by ano- 
ther of its provisious be helplessly doomed to life- 
long bondage, without the possibility of escape. 

Some may say that there is no danger of free per- 
sons being seized and carried away off as slaves. 
No one need labor undersuch a delusion. Sir, 
four of the eight persons who were first carried 
back under the act of 1850, wereafterwards prov- 
ed to be free men. They were free persons, but 
wholly at the mercy of theoath ofone man. And 
but last Sabbath afternoun a letter came to me 
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from a gentleman in St. Louis, informing me 
that a young lady, who was formerly under my 
instructions at Columbus, a free person, is now 
lying in the jail at that place, claimed as the 
slave of some wretch who never saw her before, 
and waiting for testimony from relatives at Co- 
lumbus to establish her freedom. 1 could stand 
here by the hour and relate such instances. In 
the very nature of the case they must be constant- 
ly occurring. A letter was not long since found 
upon the person of a counterfeiter when arrested, 
addressed to him by some Southern gentlemen, 
in which the writer says : 

“Go among the niggers ; find out their marks 
and scars; make good descriptions’ and send to 
me, and [’}l find masters for ’em.” 

That is the way men are carried “back’’ to 
slavery. 

But in view of all the facts, I say, that if ever 
again a man is seized near me, and is about to be 
carried southward as a slave before any legal in- 
vestigation has been had, I shall hold it to be my 
duty, as I held it that day, to secure for him if 
possible a legal inquiry into the character of the 
claim by which he is held. And I go further; 
I say that if it is adjudged illegal to procure even 
such an investigation, then we are thrown back 
upon those defences of our rights which can- 
not be taken from us, and which God gave us 
that we need not be slaves. LIask your Honor, 
while I say this, to place yourself in my situation, 
and you will say with me, that if your brother, 
if your friend, if your wife, if your child, had been 
seized by men who claimed them as fugitives, 
and the law of the land forbade you to ask an in- 
vestigation, and precluded the possibility of any 
legal protection or redress—then you will say 
with me, that you would not only demand the 
protection of the law, but you would call in your 
neighbors and your friends, and would ask them 
to say with you, that these your friends could 
not be taken into slavery. 

And now I thank you for this leniency, this 
indulgence, in giving a man unjustly condemned, 
by a tribunal before which he is declared to have 
no rights, the privilege of speaking in his own 
behalf. I know that it will do nothing toward 
mitigating your sentence, but it is a privilege to 
be allowed to speak, and I thank you for it. I 
shall submit to the penalty, be it what it may. 
But I stand up here to say, that if for doing what 
I did do on that day at Wellington, Iam to go 
to jail six months, and pay a fine of a thousand 
dollars, according to the Fugitive Slave Law, and 
such is the protection the laws of this country 
afford me, I must take upon myself the responsi- 
bility of self protection; when I come to be 
claimed by some perjured wretch as his slave, I 
shall never be taken into slavery. And as in 
that trying hour I would have others do to me, 
as I would call upon my friends to help me, as I 
would call upon your Honor, to help me; as [ 
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would call upon you (to the District Attorney) 
to help me; and upon you, (to Judge Biiss) and 
upon you, (to his counsel), 1 stand here to say} 
that I will do all I can for any man thus seized | 
and held, though the inevitable penalty of six | 
months imprionment and one thousand dollars, 
fine for each offence hangs over me! We have! 
all a common humanity, and you all would do 
that; your manhood would require it; and no 
matter what the laws might be, you would honor 
yourself for doing it, while your friends = 
your children to all generations would honor you 
for doing it, and every good and honest man 
would say you had done right! (Great and pro- 
longed applause, in spite of the efforts of the 
Court and Marshal.) 


Selected. 
PRAYER FOR GUIDANCE. 


Guide us Lord! while hand in hand 
Journeying toward a better land. 
Foes we know are to be met, 
Snares, the pilgrim’s path beset ; 
Clouds upon the valley rest, 
Rough and dark the mountain’s breast, 
And our home may not he gained 
Save through trials well-sustained. 


Guide us while we onward move 
Lit:ked in closest bonds of love. | 
Striving for the holy Mind, 
And tbe soul from sense refined, 
That when life no longer burns, 
| 
' 
| 


And the dust to dust returns, 
With the strength which thou hast given 
We may rise to thee and heaven. 


God of mercy, on thee all 
Humbly for thy guidance call. 
Save us from the evil tongue, 
From the beart that thinketh wrong ; | 
From the sins whate’er they be 
That divide the soul from Thee, 
God of grace, on thee we rest, 
Bless us and we shall be blest. 


GOD IS EVERYWHERE. | 


Ox! show me where is He, 
The high and holy one, | 
To whom thou bend’st the knee, | 
And pray’st “ Thy will be done!” 
I hear thy voice of praise, 
And lo! no form is near: 
Thine eyes I see thee raise, 
But where doth God appear? 
Oh! teach me who is God, and where his glories shine, 
That I may kneel and pray, and call thy Father mine. 


Gaze on that arch above, 
The glitt’ring vault admire ! 
Who taught those orbs to more ? 
Who lit their ceaseless fire? 
Who guides the moon, to run 
In silence through the skies, 
Who bids that dawning sun 
In strength and beauty rise ? 
There view immensity! behold my God is there— 
The sun, the moon, the stars His Mujesty declare ? 


See where the mountains rise: 
Where thundering torrents foam ; 
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Where, veil’d in low’ring skies, 
The eagle makes his home! 

Where savage nature dwells. 
My God is present too— 

Through all ber wildest dells 
His footsteps I pursue : 


He rear’d those giant cliffs—supplies that dashing 
stream— 


Provides the daily food which stills the wild bird's 
scream. 


Look on that world of waves, 
Where finny nations glide; 
Within whose deep, dark caves 
The ocean monsters hide! 
His power is sovereign there, 
To raise—to quell the storm ; 
Tbe depths His bounty share, 
Where sport the scaly swarm : 
Tempests and calms obey the same Almighty voice, 
Which rules the earth and skies, and bids the world 
rejoice, 


Nor eye, nor thought can soar, 
Where moves not He in might ; 
He swells the thunder’s roar, 
He spreads the wings of night, 
Oh, praise the work divine ! 
Bow down thy soul in pray’r; 
Nor ask for other sign, 
That God is everywhere— 
The viewless Spirit He—immortal, holy, blessed— 
Oh, worship Him in faith, and find eternal rest ! 


— Hutton. 


LETTER TO THE LITTLE FOLKS. 


‘< O here’s our new friend, Aunt Sue!” Yes, 
here I am, and really glad to see you all so 
bright and cheerful. I hope you are all trying to 
be good and do good. ‘* Now for a story.”’ Well 
you shall have one; but first let me tell you I 
never wake up stories; I always tell those that 
are true, things that have really happened. 

The little girl about whom I am going to tell 
you I have known all my life. She is a woman 
now, and often warns litle folks to act differently 
from the manner in which she acted. The 
story is sad, but the wise man, Solomon, said: 
‘« By sadness of the countenance the heart is made 
better.’’ “ Honor thy father and thy mother’ is 
the first commandment witha promise accompapy- 
ing it, and you cannot escape punishment if you 
fail to obey it. Little Sarah, as I shall call her, for 
I don’t want to tell her real name, had a dear kind 
mother, who loved her very much, and did all 
in her power to make her happy. One cold day 
Sarah's mother desired her to go up stairs and 
bring her something which she needed for 
her work. Instead of getting up quickly, and 
going for it pleasantly, she said petulantly: “O 
I don’t want to go! can’t William or Charles 
go?” “No, my dear, I wish you to get it,” 
said her mother,gently. “I have todo everything,” 
said Sarah, slamming the door behind her, and 
and stamping up stairs. Her mother called her 
back, and she opened the door, saying crossly : 
‘* What do you want?” Her mother told her to 
shut the door easily, and to walk up stairs quiet- 
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ly, addiog, while her mild blue eyes filled with) 38. Read with a good dictivnary at your elbow, 
tears, “Soon my little Sarah will have no mo- and consult it freely whenever you meet a word 
ther ; then she will be sorry for this behaviour.’—' yeu are not sure you understand. Webster and 
Sarah went off, muttering to herself: “‘ No dan-,; Worcester are the best in general use. We use 
ger of her dying; she only says that to worry, Webster. Never pass an important word with- 
me.” Ah, poor child, she forgot to honor her out mastering its meaning in the work you are 
mother. reading. In this way you will soon gain a good 
Weeks passed on. Sarah’s mother was taken! stock of words for your own use, while you are 
sick; she grew worse and worse very rapidly, and_ learning the meaningof the book you are reading. 
before the snow and ice were gone they carried; 4. After reading a chapter, close the book and 
her away to the graveyard in her native village, try to recall, and state briefly in your own lan- 
laid her down deep in the earth, and left her| guage, the substance of the chapter, in the order 
there ; and “ Little Sarah had no mother.” the author pursues. This is one of the most pro- 
An hour or two after Sarah’s mother died,|fitableexercises. It will show you just how much 
her father took his little ones to look upon her} you have gained by reading. If you cannot do 
dear, dead face ; he liftedthem up to kiss her, and | this, just read the chapter again. The second 
they gazed wonderingly upon her and upon each/ reading will probably do you some good. » The 
other, not knowing why their mother was so icy | first reading has been of little use to you, if you 
cold. When Sarah, who was the oldest, and came! are unable to state what the main thoughts are. 
last to the bedside, touched her mother’s marble} 5. If the book is your own—but not if it is a 
brow with her lips,an awful weight seemed to| borrowed one—you may mark with a pencil the 
fall upon her heart as that afternoon’s behaviour| most important thoughts. You will thus remem- 
rushed upon her mind with terrible force, and} ber them more easily, and can refer to them more 
she wished within herself, ‘‘O that my dear, dear’ readily. 
mother could come back a little while,that might} Adopting these suggestions, you will read slow- 
tell her how sorry I am, and show her how good I} ly, but what you read will become yours. It will 
can be!” But it was too late then ; she was “‘sor-| stir up your own thoughts, and probably develope 
ry,” as her mother had told she would be; but| your mental powers as healthfully as any other 
her mcther was gone to heaven, and her voice| discipline you can have.— Ohio Farmer. 
would never again be heard in prayer for her 
children. But 1 must stop: I feel too sadly to 
tell any more, except that, although Sarah’s 
mother died twenty-eight years ago, she never 
thinks of her wicked conduct on that cold winter 
day without tears of sorrow. You don’t want 
to feel so dreadfully when your parents die, I and 







































































































































































‘. 
HUMBOLDT’S VIEWS ON SLAVERY. 


It‘is the duty of the traveller who has closely 
studied what tortures and degrades human na- 
ture to bear the complaints of the unfortunate to 
such as can relieve them. I have studied the con- 
dition of the black countries where the laws, re- 
ligion and national habits tend to soften their 
fate ; and yet, quitting America, I feel the same 
Aunt Sug. |abhorrence for slavery which I felt in Europe. It 
is in vain that intelligent writers, seeking to hide 
HOW TO READ WITH PROFIT. the barbarity of institutions by the ingenious 

For the sake of those who are not aceustomed|trick of literary art, have invented the words. 
to systematic reading, we make some suggestions| Negro-Peasant of America, “ Black Vassalage,” 
as to the best mode of reading, soas to gain the 
highest advantage from the bovks they peruse :! 

1. Ascertain the aim ofthe author. You will, ful comparisons or captious sophisms, in order to 
thus know what to expect from his book, and may | disguise the excesses which afflict mankind, and 
save much time, which might otherwise be spent} which prepare the way for violent convulsions. 
in looking for what you could not fiud. An at-| Does any one think he has a right to endeavor to 
tentive reading of the title-page, preface, and! avert our pity by comparing the condition of the 
table of contents, will enable you to judge pretty black with that of the serfs of the middle ages, or 
accurately what the authoris about. Some facts, with that state of oppression at which some classes 
too, which float only among intelligent mea, will in the north and east of Europe are groaning 
aid you greatly in these matters. | still ? These comparisons, these tricks of rhetoric, 

2. Read wakefully and attentively, and with a that disdainful injustice with which some men 
determination to comprehend thoroughly the book reject as chimerical even the hope of the gradual 
you are perusing. Read neither creduously nor abolition of slavery—these weapons are useless 
skeptically, but candidly ; endeavoring to go to/in the present time. The great revolutions 
the root of the matter, if possible. One hour of| which have taken place on the Continent and the 
such reading is worth a week of the superficial] Archipelago of the Antilles, since the beginning 
reading which is so common. of the present century, have influenced public 
































therefore remember to “honor thy father and 

thy mother, that thy days may be long in the 

land which the Lord thy God givith thee.’’ 
Phila April, 1859. 









































































































and “ Patriarchal Protection’””—that is perverting 
thenoble arts of reason and imagination by deceit- . 
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opinion even in the country where slavery exists ; 
it begins to be modified by them. 

Without doubt, slavery is the greatest of all 
the evils which have afflicted mankind. 

‘We cannot sufficiently praise the wise legisla- 
tion of the new Republics of Spanish America, 
which, at their very birth, have seriously buised 
themselves with the total extinction of slavery. 
In this respect, that vast portion of the earth 
has an immense advantage over the Southern 
part of the United States, where the whites, in 
their struggles with England, bave secured their 
own liberty; but where the slave population, 
which is already 1,600,000* in number, increases 
faster then the whites. If civilization should be 
transferred, irstead of being extended ; if, at the 
end of the great and deplorable convulsions of 
Europe, America, between Cape Hatteras and 
the Missouri, should become the chief seat of the 
intelligence of Christianity, what a spectacle 
would be offered by that centre of civilization, 
where, in the sanctuary of Liberty, we might be 
present at the probate sale of negroes after their 
owners’ decease, and hear the sobbings of the 
parents separated from their children! Let us 
hope that the genercus principles which so long 
have animated the Legislatures in the North of 
the United States will, little by little, extend 
toward the south and to those Western regions 
where, by an imprudent and fatal law, slavery and 
its iniquities have passed the Alleghany and the 
Mississippi. Let ue hope that the power of pub- 
lic opinion, the progress of intelligence, the im- 
provement of morals, the legislation of the new 
Continental Republic (of Spanish America), and 
the great and auspicious event, the recognition of 
Haytian Independence by the French govern- 
ment—either through forecast and fear or through 
more noble and disinterested feelings—may have 
a happy influence in ameliorating the condition 
of the blacks in the other West India Islands, in 
the Carolinas, (!) in Guiana and Brazil.” 


THE NEW MAN-MONKEY. 


At the London Royal Institution, recently, 
Professor Owen delivered a lecture to a crowded 
audience on the Gorilla, the recently discovered 
animal of:Ceutral America, which bears the near- 
est resemblance to man of any one of the monkey 
tribes that has hitherto been discovered, not ex- 
cepting the chimpanzee. The first traces of this 
creature were made known in England in 1847, 
and from the bones and sketches of it which 
Professor Owen received from the missionaries, 
he inferred that the Gorilla was one of the most 
highly developed species of the munkey group. 
In August last a specimen of the Gorilla, preser- 
ved in spirits, was received at the British Muse- 
um, and a well executed drawing of it, by Mr. 
Wolf, was exhibited. Professor Owen first point- 


*Nearly 4,000,000 now. 
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ed out the anatomical characteristics of the Guril- 
la, which distinguishit from other species of mon- 
keys, and he afterwards mentioned such particu- 
lars of its habits as he has collected from those who 
have visited that part of Africa where it is found. 

The points in which it approaches nearer to man 
than any other quadrumauous are the shorter arm 
-- particularly the shortness of the hamerus com- 
pared with the fore arm—a longer developement 
of the great toe, a projecting nose bone, and the ar- 
rangement of the bones of the feet to enable the 
creature to stand more erect. The drawing of the 
Gorilla from the specimen in the British Museum, 
though only two-thirds grown, represented a 
most formidable animal, and compared with the 
skeleton of the full-grown specimen, the skeleton 
of man seemed very slim and delicate. Not 
only are the bonesand muscles calculated to give 
great strength, but the large capacity of the chest 
indicated the powerful energy with which they 
were stimulated. 

The part of Africa where the Gorilla is found 
lies from the equator to 20 degrees south, on the 
western portion, in a hilly country abounding in 
palm trees and luxuriant vegetation. Its food 
consists of fruit and vegetables, and its habita- 
tion is the woods, where it constructs nests of 
the intertwining boughs, perched at heights vary- 
ing from 12 feet to50. It avoids the presence 
of the negroes, and is but seldom seen, but it is 
known to them as “ the stupid oid man.” The 
want of intelligence that has induced the negroes 
to give it that name is shown by iss carrying away 
fruits and gugarcanes singly, instead of tying them 
together and carrying several off at the same 
time. It is in thus returning to take away its 
provender into the woods by peacemeal that the 
negroes take the opportunity of waiting for and 
shooting it. The Gorilla is a formidable enemy 
to encounter, and in case the gun miss its mark 
or only maim the animal, the negro is quickly 
overtaken and killed, or dreadfully mangled by 
the caniue teeth of the creature. Sometimes 
when the negro is passing unawares under a tree, 
in which the gorilla is seated, it will reach down 
its arm and snatch the man up by the throat 
and hold him till he is strangled. The elephant 
is an object of its attack, as they both live on 
the same food, and holding on toa high branch 
with its hind feet, it will stoop down and strike 
the elephant with a club. The gorilla exhibits a 
strong attachment to its young, as an instance 
of which it was mentioned that a female and her 
two young ones having been seen in a tree, she 
snatched up one andran with it into the woods 
and then returned to fetch the other. Her re- 
treat had in the mean time been cut off, and when 
the gun was levelled at her, as she held her young 
one to her breast, she waved her arm as if tobe- 
seech for mercy. But it was in vain ; for a bul- 
let was sent through her heart, and the young 
one wounded and captured. The gorilla is some- 
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times seen walking erect with its arms behind 
its neck; its usual mode of progression, however, 
is on all-fours. Professer Owen mentioued sev- 
eral other points in the habits of the animal, as 
well asin its osteology,to show its nearer approach 
to man than any other animals of the tribe ; and 
he concluded by alluding to the fossil remains 
of quadrumanes, to show that the gorilla, like 
man, had not existed till the earth had attained 
its present condition. 


THE HUMAN EYE. 

As a mere piece of mechanism, the world 
nowhere furnishes such a beautiful and complex 
piece of machinery in so small a space. It is 
an epitome of the whole human system. Al- 
most every tissue of the body is here repre- 
sented; wuscle, ligawent, gland, serous, mu- 
cous, and fatty tissues, hair, follicles, nerves, 
blood-vessels uni fluids; besides it furnishes 
some wonderful examples of Divine providence 
and omnipotence, of which no other part of the 
body affords such exact illustration. We have 
the mechanical power of the pulley ; the retina, 
that mirror in the bottom of the eye, upon which 
all exteroul images are depicted, and that as- 
tonishing power of adjustment, by which that 
distinct image is formed upon it, whether it be 
six inches or six miles off; thecolored pigment to 
absorb the superfluous rays; the sensitive iris, 
that beautiful curtain which raises and lowers, 
adapting itself to the light which is afforded ; 
and when we add the cornea, which gives stabil- 
ity and strength to the o 


fean ; the vitreous 
humor with which it is filled ; the external de- 
fences; the arched brow, crowned with that 
hairy ridge which prevents substances from rol- 
ling into it, and the lashes which throw it off as 
they reach it ; and the canal by which the tears 
are conveyed away after having performed their 


intelligent office—the work of lubricating the 
eye; we shall perceive that all nature’s labora- 
tory has been exhausted to produce this wonder- 
ful organ.—Dr. Clark. 


ITEMS OF NEW3. 

Fire Exaixes.—A self-propelling’steam fire engine 
has been built for the Southwark Hose Company of 
this city. Toe weightof the machine is nine thousand 
pounds, it consumes its own smoke and gas, and wakes 
no more noise when in motion than an ordioary dray. 
Tbe mate to her, in use in New York, throwsa two inch 
stream two bundred feet, and an inch stream us far as it 
will go without breaking. Thatthe machine in ques- 
tion will do tbe same will undoubtedly be shown when 
she is tested. Three of them already in use in New 
York, have saved hundreds of thousand of dollars’ 
worth cf property that would bave been destroyed but 
for their assistanve. 

Inp1a.—The government of India has recently pub- 
lished the result of a geological survey ofthat country, 
which contaias many matters of scientific interest. 
During the five months’ duration of the surveyor’s visit, 
there fell in bis field of observations nearly four hundred 
inches of rain, and there were only sixty-three days in 
which the amount was less than an inch. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


Borties.—Eight millions of bottles are annually 
made at a manufactory of bottles at Folembray, France. 
It is the largest manu‘actory of the kiad in the world. 
The largest glass bottle ever blown was at Leith, Scot- 
land. It was in dimensioris forty iuches by forty-two ,»nd 
= capable of huld:ng two barrels in quantity of 

uid. 

Lorreries.—The Philadelphia Ledger says that since 
the last act of the Delaware Legislature, renewing 
the lottery grants, the bus’n:ss has revived with re- 
doubled activity, and lottery tickets and lottery poli- 
cies are sold Lere in Philadelphia by the thousands. 
The business has got so bold, that scarcely an effort is 
made to conceal it. 

A privato despatch has been received at Roston, from 
Halifax, announcing the death cf Rufus Choate, of Bos- 
ton. He was one of the ablest lawyers and most elo- 
quent orators of the country. 


THE PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Fiour anD Meau.—In the Fiour market there is no 
change. Tae receipts are trifling, but the stock is 
ample. Old stock superfine is offered at $5 50 per 
barrel and fresh ground f.om new Wheat at $6 25, but 
there is no inquiry fur the former, aud buyers refuse 
the highert quotatioa for the latter. The sales to the 
trade range from $5 50 to $6 25 for superfine and from 
$5 75 up to $7 for extras and extra family, according 
to freshness and quality. Nothing doing in Rye Flour 
or Corn Meal. The former ia held at $4 25 and the 
latter at $3 75 per barrel. 

Grain.—Toere is a fair demand for new Wheat, and 
prices are well maintained. Sales of 3000 bushels 
good and prime new Southern Penusylvania red at 
$1 40, and 700. bushels white at $1 50 per bushel. 
Rye is sieady at 85 cents. Corn is in limited supply, 
but there is very little demand for it. The last sale 
of yelluw was at 864 cts. Oats are dull; small sales 
of Pennsylvania at 40 cents per bushel. 

CLoveRskED comes forward siowly, and is in de- 
mand. Saies of 100 bushel fair and good quality in 
j lots at $550 a $5 75. per 64 los. Timothy, if here, 

would readily command $2 50. Flaxseed is worth 
$1 60 a 1 70 per bushel. 


well qualified teacher is wanted to take charge 
of Darby Monthly Meeting School. Application 
| can be made for further information to 
Racuet T, Jackson or 
M. Fisuer Lonestreta 
Darby P. U. Penn. 
UCKS COUNTY MALE AND FEMALE ACADE- 
MY.—Boarders taken by the year at reduced 
rates. Autumn Quarter of 12 weeks, commences on 
the 8th of 8th mo. Winter Term of 18 weeks, on the 
7ih of llth mo. Charges for board and English 
branches, Autumn Quarter, $36. Winter Term, $66. 
75 cents deducted per week, for such as’are absent 
from sixth day to second day, without washing. Bills 
payable, one-half in advance, and no deduction for 
lost time, less than a a week at onetime. Day schol- 
ars, Eoglish branches, from 5C cents to 70 cents per 
week. 

Extra charges for each twelve weeks, Latin, Greek, 
French, Pencilling. and Pellis work, each $2.00; 
Water Uolors, Monochromatic, Colored Crayons, Ori- 
ental, and Grecian Painting, each $2.50; Reading 
Books only, furnished free of charge. Other books 
furnished if desired, and charged‘for, according to the 
care takenof them. SAMUEL BATCHELDER, A. M. 

Principal. 

Attleboro’, Bucks Co., 5th mo., 28, 1859. 6m. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Printers, Lodge st., N. side Penn’a. Bank 


6th mo. Ist, 1859. 
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